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It ^Uakes So Little 

/ T takes so little to make us sad, 

Just a slighting word or a doubting sneer, 

Just a scornful smile on some lips held dear; 

And our footsteps lag, though the goal seemed near, 
And we lose the courage, and the hope we had — 

So little it takes to make us sad. 

It takes so little to make us glad, 

Just the cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 

Just a word from one who can understand; 

And we finish the task we long had planned, 

And lose the doubt and the fear we had — 

So little it takes to make us glad. 

—Ida Goldsmith Morris 
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“ Watered” His Master Mechanic 

‘Retired Fort Edward Engineman Relates Pranks of Earlier Days 


T HE "Dutch docks," 
as the old caboose 
speed recorders were 
once called, frequently had 
to be "doctored for the 
good of the order," ac¬ 
cording to retired engine- 
man John W. Barron, 
a veteran of 55 years' 
service. Even though 
dangerously near the time 
of a superior train, freight 
trains were not supposed 
to violate the speed re¬ 
striction of “20, not to 
exceed 25, miles per 
hour." 

At such times some 
member of the train crew 
would remove the revolv¬ 
ing roll of paper on the 
indicator, take the pencil 
which recorded the speed, 
and draw a wavy line well 
under 25 miles per hour 
while the train was roll¬ 
ing along nearer 50. 

When the engineman had 
regained the schedule, the pencil would be returned 
to its proper place on the paper roll. At other 
times the conductor would lift the pencil off the 
paper, signal the engineman, who would then “run 
like sin” until he was on time again, when the 
recorder would be permitted to register the speed 
again. 

The one trouble with these systems was the fact 
that the tape would show 20 miles per hour while 
the train dispatcher's sheet records figured it up to 
nearly 40! 


The working day was 
sometimes 1 6 hours long 
at Green Island, where 
Mr. BARRON entered the 
service in 1878, as an en¬ 
gine-wiper, yet there were 
always diversions. A t 
intervals the fire alarm 
whistle would blow, sig¬ 
naling the assembly of the 
six-man fire patrols, each 
of which handled a hose. 
The idea was to see which 
group could have the wa¬ 
ter turned on first and, 
after the "fire out" blast 
blew, to see who could 
have the hose put away 
first. John W. (Sliv¬ 
er) Barron's crew was 
always first to have the 
water turned on because 
they never uncoupled the 
hose. It was customary 
to have a water battle be¬ 
tween hose crews every 
fire drill day. 

One day after the fire out whistle had sounded, 
young BARRON "accidentally” drenched the fore¬ 
man, who immediately set out for the office to 
report the incident to Master Mechanic Cory. 
When he saw a form emerge through the door a 
few minutes later, "SLIVER" thought it was the 
foreman returning and turned the hose in that 
direction. Unfortunately it was the master me¬ 
chanic coming to investigate the matter personally. 

After two years as a wiper, MR. BARRON was 
sent to Whitehall, under Master Mechanic Howard, 








to begin firing. The fireman then had to clean his 
own fire, coal the engine, and help the engineman 
make repairs on Sundays. After one year MR. 
BARRON resigned to enter the employ of the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel and Western Railroad, now the 
Boston and Maine, firing engines between Mechanic - 
ville and North Adams. 

Returning to Whitehall in 1883, MR. BARRON 
became a fireman on the Whitehall-Troy local 
freight under Master Mechanic George Bennett. 
Subsequently he saw service out of Schenectady, 
Saratoga, Green Island and from Albany to Rouses 
Point. Several times he was drafted for passenger 
service both on the main line and the Lake George 
Branch, although he preferred freight service and 
took freight runs when opportunity afforded. 

Four years later, in 1887, Mr. BARRON was 
promoted to the rank of engineman and he again 
went “on the rounds" running out of practically 
every terminal, and on every train, on the Saratoga 
Division. Early in the nineties he was sent to 
Fort Edward to handle the Lake George Branch 


trains and he remained there for the balance of his 
55 years with the Delaware and Hudson. 

The only time MR. BARRON felt fear while on 
duty was at Fort Edward when he was backing out 
on to the main line and his engine was struck by a 
fast freight. He saw what was about to happen 
and crawled up on top of the boiler. It was well 
that he did, too, for the other engine tore his side 
of the cab completely off. Aside from shock he 
escaped unhurt. 

On another occasion he was coming from Lake 
George when he received orders to meet another 
crew at Hudson Falls. Due to a misunderstanding 
the other engineman passed Hudson Falls at a high 
rate of speed. The two met just above the station 
and both locomotives were considerably damaged. 

MR. BARRON, who lives at 26 Center Street, 
Fort Edward, has four children: WILLIAM is a 
Delaware and Hudson fireman; Frank, formerly an 
employee of the company, is now working in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna.; Edward is in charge at Sacandaga 
Reservoir; and his one daughter, Mrs. Ray Capons, 
resides in Fort Edward. 


Eighteen Reasons for Insurance 

T HE beneficiaries of eighteen Delaware and Hudson employees, including three who were on the pen¬ 
sion roll at the time of their deaths, received a total of $35,000 in Group Insurance benefits dur¬ 
ing the months of July and August, 1931. Included in this total payment was $6,000 paid to 
four beneficiaries under the Accidental Death and Dismemberment option, and $3,000 in one instance 
under the Special Insurance Plan for Engineers. 

Individual payments were made as follows: 


Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Died 

Amount 

Connery, John (P) 

Crossing Watchman 

Saratoga Spa 

8-3-31 

$1,000 

Curtis, Leo S. 

Engineman 

Whitehall 

8-5-31 

**5,600 

Denton, William C. 

Bridge Inspector 

Albany 

6-14-31 

1.800 

Gettle, Frank 

Section Foreman 

Uniondale 

7-4-31 

1,800 

Ives, Robert N. 

Carpenter 

Oneonta 

7-25-31 

1,000 

Mollinaro, Gabriel 

Coaler 

Carbondale 

8-10-31 

*3,200 

Osborn, William E. (P) 

Binder Assistant 

Colonie 

7-1-31 

1,400 

Pidgeon, Peter J. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

6-22-31 

*3,600 

Reed, James 

Crossing Watchman 

Albany 

8-8-31 

500 

Risley, John L. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

6-29-31 

1,000 

Rockwell, Clay 

Trackman 

Esperance 

7-27-31 

500 

Roe, Sanford 

Crossing Watchman 

Cobleskill 

7-14-31 

1,000 

Ryan, James J. 

Roadmaster 

Plattsburg 

7-24-31 

3,000 

Shaughnessy, James W. (P) Pumpman 

Colonie 

8-12-31 

1,600 

Smith, Merlin 

Fireman 

Binghamton 

6-25-31 

*3,200 

Tario, Obie 

Trainman 

Lake George 

7-12-31 

1,000 

Ward, Melvin 

Trackman 

Colliers 

7-14-31 

♦2,000 

Wemctte, Fred 

Asst. Signal Maintainer 

Plattsburg 

7-29-31 

1,800 




Total 

$35,000 


(P) Denotes pensioned employee. 

* Includes payment under Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance. 
** Includes payment under Special Insurance Plan for Engineers. 
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Currier’s Crossing 

Is No More 

C URRIER'S crossing, the intersection of the 
Delaware and Hudson’s main line and the 
Currier's Corners-Fort Amherst county high¬ 
way, in Essex County, 3.26 miles south of Port 
Henry, N. Y., was officially eliminated September 
4, 1931, with the approval by the New York State 
Public Service Commission of the new overhead 
bridge at that point. 

While no one had ever been killed or injured at 
this crossing, as far as could be ascertained, the pos¬ 
sibility that there might be was increased by the 
opening of the new bridge across Lake Champlain 
just north of Crown Point, to which this road was 
the principal feeder highway on the New York 
State approach. It was chiefly because of this fact 
that the crossing was ordered eliminated on June 19, 
1929. Plans for the overhead structure were ap¬ 
proved, the contract was let to the Peckham Con¬ 
struction Company of Buffalo, N. Y., and the work 
begun on September 24, 1930. 


Although there is but one track under the struc¬ 
ture at present, the new bridge is located just north 
of Burdick's passing siding, and provision was 
therefore made for the construction of four tracks 
in the future, if required. During the construction 
of the overhead bridge, traffic was detoured around 
the site on a temporary road. 

As completed, the new highway approaches the 
tracks at an angle of 45 degrees, over 700-foot 
fills, on a 5.5 per cent grade. The roadway is 18 
feet wide on the approaches, and 24 feet on the 
bridge itself. No provision is made for sidewalks 
either on the approaches or the bridge proper. 

The latter is of plate girder construction and, 
including the concrete approaches and the steel span, 
is 265 feet long. The roadway is supported by 
steel beams laid transversely between the steel gird¬ 
ers. It consists of an eight-inch slab of reinforced 
concrete, on top of which is a four-inch concrete 
wearing surface. Approximately 177,000 pounds 
of structural steel and 1.200 cubic yards of con¬ 
crete were used in the construction of the project. 

The track was raised 2.6 feet while the crossing 
was being eliminated to remove a slight sag at this 
point. 





Jire Our 

‘People Getting Mad? 


T HERE does not appear to be virtue enough 
among the people to preserve a perfect repub¬ 
lican government.” 

In the present crisis, with widespread discontent, 
general disregard of all laws and economic disturb¬ 
ances of previously unheard of proportions, this 
might well have been the utterance of one of our 
twentieth century leaders. Instead, the writer was 
General Benjamin Lincoln of the Continental Army, 
who, on October 19, 1781, was designated by 
Washington to receive the sword of Lord Cornwallis 
at the surrender of the British at Yorktown. 

A letter to his former chief, written December 4, 
1786, and a second written February 22, 1787, 
discuss the causes and effects of Shays’ Rebellion, an 
uprising of several hundred malcontents who, under 
the leadership of Daniel Shays terrorized North¬ 
hampton, Worcester, Great Barrington and other 
Massachusetts communities in the fall of 1786. 
During the winter, his forces grown to some 2,000 
armed followers, Shays attempted to seize the 
Springfield Arsenal, after breaking up a session of 
the Supreme Court, but was checked by a small 
force of militia, and was finally overtaken and dis¬ 
persed by Lincoln in a rout that ended at Petersham. 

Apparently Washington had written a series of 
questions to his subordinate in an attempt to get 
to the root of the trouble. These General Lincoln 
repeats, followed by his answers. 

" ‘Are your people getting mad? Are we to have 
the goodly fabric, that eight years were spent in 
raising, pulled over our heads? What is the cause 
of all these commotions? When and how will they 
end?’ Although I cannot pretend to give a full 
and complete answer to them, yet I will make some 
observations which shall involve in them the best 
answers to the several questions in my power to 
give. 

" ‘Are your people getting mad?' Many of 
them appear to be absolutely so, if an attempt to 
annihilate our present Constitution and dissolve the 
present government can be considered as evidences 
of insanity. 

" ‘Are we to have the goodly fabric, that eight 
years were spent in rearing, pulled over our heads?' 
There is great danger that it will be so, I think, 
unless the tottering system shall be supported by 
arms, and even then a government which has no 


pearly 150 Years Ago, In Times 
of Stress Similar to Those u)e are Now 
Passing Through, Washington 
Asked This and Other Questions. 

other basis than the point of the bayonet, should 
one be suspended thereon, is totally different from 
the one established, at least in idea, by the different 
States, that if we must have recourse to the sad 
experiment of arms it can hardly be said that we 
have supported 'the goodly fabric. In this view 
of the matter, it may be 'pulled over our heads.' 
This probably will be the case, for there does not 
appear to be virtue enough among the people to 
preserve a perfect republican government. 

" 'What is the cause of all these commotions?’ 
The causes are too many and too various for me to 
pretend to trace and point them out. I shall there¬ 
fore only mention some of those which appear to be 
the principal ones. Among those I may rank the 
ease with which property was acquired, with which 
credit was obtained, and debts were discharged in the 
time of the war. Hence people were diverted from 
their usual industry and economy. A LUXU¬ 
RIANT MODE OF LIVING CREPT INTO 
VOGUE, AND SOON THAT INCOME, BY 
WHICH THE EXPENSES OF ALL SHOULD 
AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE BE LIMITED. WAS 
NO LONGER CONSIDERED AS HAVING 
ANYTHING TO DO WITH THE QUESTION 
AT WHAT EXPENSE FAMILIES OUGHT TO 
LIVE, OR RATHER WHICH THEY OUGHT 
NOT TO HAVE EXCEEDED. 

“The moment the day arrived when all discovered 
that things were fast returning back to their original 
channels, that the industrious were to reap the fruits 
of their industry, and that the indolent and im¬ 
provident would soon experience the evils of their 
idleness and sloth, very many were startled by the 
idea, and instead of attempting to subject themselves 
to such a line of conduct, which duty to the public 
and a regard to their own happiness evidently point¬ 
ed out, they contemplated how they should evade 
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the necessity of reforming their system and of 
changing their present mode of life. They first 
complained of commutation, of the weight of pub¬ 
lic taxes, of the insupportable debt of the Union, 
of the scarcity of money, and of the cruelty of 
suffering the private creditors to call for their just 
dues. 

"This catalogue of complaints was listened to by 
many. County conventions were formed, and the 
cry for paper money, subject to depreciation, as was 
declared by some of their public resolves, was the 
clamor of the day. But notwithstanding instruc¬ 
tions to members of the General Court and petitions 
from different quarters, the majority of that body 
were opposed to the measures. Failing of their 
point, the disaffected in the first place attempted, 
and in many instances succeeded, to stop the courts 
of law, and to suspend the operations of govern¬ 
ment. This they hoped to do until they could by 
force sap the foundations of our Constitution, and 
bring into the legislature creatures of their own by 
which they could mold a government at pleasure, 
and make it subservient to all their purposes, and 
when an end should thereby be put to public and 
private debts, the agrarian law might follow with 
ease. In short, the want of industry, economy, 
and common honesty seem to be the causes of the 
present commotions. 

"It is impossible for me to determine 'when and 
how they will end'; as I see little probability that 
they will be brought to a period, and the dignity 
of the government supported, without bloodshed. 
When a single drop is drawn, the most prophetic 
spirit will not, in my opinion, be able to determine 
when it will cease flowing. The proportion of 
debtors runs high in this State (Massachusetts). 
Too many of them are against the government. 
The men of property and the holders of the public 
securities are generally supporters of our present 
Constitution. Few of these have been in the field, 
and it remains quite problematical whether they 
will in time so fully discover their own interests 
as they shall be induced thereby to lend for a season 
part of their property for the security of the remain¬ 
der. If these classes of men should not turn out 
on the broad scale with spirit, and the insurgents 
should take the field and keep it, our Constitution 
will be overturned, and the Federal government 
broken in upon by lopping off one branch essential 
to the well being of the whole. This cannot be 
submitted to by the United States with impunity. 
They must send forces to our aid: when this shall 
be collected, they will be equal to all purposes* * 
(To be continued) 


‘Police Marksmen 
Win Honors 

T HE Delaware and Hudson Police Pistol team 
finished sixth among 28 teams at the Nation¬ 
al Rifle Association matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, August 31st, and individual members won 
three medals and three cash awards in addition to 
the $10 presented the team for its position in the 
match. The men shot a total of 1092, eleven 
points above last year, and stood relatively the 
same as in the previous match when they were tied 
for fifth place. 

In the individual Police Pistol Match Patrolman 
PENNINGTON placed fifth with a score of 271, to 
win a bronze medal and a cash prize of $5. He 
also won another bronze medal and a cash award 
in the National Rifle Association match by shooting 
270. Patrolman LEO GRATCOFSKY placed third 
in the Langrish Police Match, receiving a bronze 
medal. 

The scores of the first nine teams in the National 
Police Pistol Match were extremely close, the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson squad being only 1 8 points under 


the cup winner. Their ratings were: 

Los Angeles No. 1 1111 

Portland Oregon 1110 

New York City 1104 

St. Louis 1102 

Detroit 1096 

Delaware and Hudson 1092 

Los Angeles No. 2 1090 

Pennsylvania State Police 1089 

New Jersey State Police 1078 

Last year Detroit shot 1112 whereas this year 
with the same team they shot 1096 leading our 
team by but four points. The Pennsylvania State 
Police, who have beaten our men on three occasions. 


dropped to 1089, giving us a three-point margin 
over them. 

The individual scores of the Delaware and Hud¬ 


son marksmen were: 

OVERBAUGH 280 

MASKO . 274 

GRATCOFSKY 273 

Pennington 265 


Gravity Railroad Gauge 
The gauge of Gravity Railroad tracks was four 
feet three inches, not four feet six inches as stated 
on page 292 of the October 1st Bulletin. 
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T HE ballroom of the Hotel Redington, Wilkes- 
Barre, was filled to its capacity on the eve¬ 
ning of September 23, 1931, by the Crafts¬ 
men of the Hudson Car Shops and outlying points, 
their families, friends, and guests who had gathered 
for a banquet and reception to celebrate the comple¬ 
tion of seven years without a reportable accident to 
any Craftsman. This record, which may well be 
the cause of jubilation, represents a total of 1,235,- 
686 man hours accumulated during a total of 
2,584 days worked. 

Promptly at 7 o’clock, to the tune of a lively 
march played by GAVIN 
BURT'S "Troubadors,” 
the guests were escorted 
to their places in the 
palm-decked ballroom, 
transformed for the mo¬ 
ment into a spacious din¬ 
ing room to accommodate 
the 200 people attending 
the festivities. One verse 
of America preceded the 
invocation by Rev. J. 

Truscott, after which the 
party was on in full swing. 

Between the efforts of 
"Larry” Thomas, the 

able song-leader, and the 
distractions caused by the 
arrival of several courses 
of an excellent chicken 
dinner, the minutes fairly 
flew, born on wings of 
song. 

When the coffee-and- 
cigars stage was reached 
T. H. SMAILES, Foreman 
of the Hudson car shops, 
rose to introduce the 
toastmaster of the evening. 

In a few words he referred 
to the achievement of the 
seven-year safety record 
which had resulted from 
the combined efforts of all 
of the individual Crafts¬ 
men cooperating fully 
with their supervisors to 
attain the common goal. 

By way of illustrating 
his point that the super¬ 
visor could learn from 
his men as well as instruct 
them, MR. SMAILES re¬ 
called an anecdote of the 
scientist Sir Isaac 


Celebrate Seven , 


Hudson Car Deparment Force Enj 


Newton. Fearful lest his cat disturb his studies 
by asking to be let in and out, Newton had a car¬ 
penter cut a hole in the door large enough to permit 
her passage. A subsequent addition to the feline 


great 







Oen Safe Years 

Force Enjoys Dinner and Dance 


family prompted the scientist to suggest that a 
small hole be cut beside the large one. The carpen¬ 
ter then called Newton’s attention to the fact that 
the large hole would accommodate cats both great 


and small, a fact apparently overlooked by the 
great man. MR. SMAILES then introduced J. W. 
HOWARD, Divisional Car Foreman who presided 
over the remainder of the program in his usual 
clever style. 

DR. L. C. MUNDY, Company Surgeon, intro¬ 
duced as one who stood ready to answer calls for 
assistance from Hudson at any hour of the day or 
night, responded by admitting that he had had no 
such calls for several years. He did not, however, 
advocate the repeal of “Safety First" as a means of 
curing the "depression.” Instead he traced the de¬ 
velopment of transporta¬ 
tion, from Bible times to 
the present day, leading 
up to the importance of 
the railroads to the future 
prosperity of the country 
and, particularly, to Wyo¬ 
ming Valley with its vast 
mineral resources. In 
closing, DR. MUNDY 
stressed the necessity for 
the railroaders to maintain 
the integrity of the Ameri¬ 
can home by working 
safely. 

In congratulating the 
Carmen, in behalf of the 
management, upon their 
excellent safety record. 
Master Car Builder G. W. 
DlTMORE voiced also his 
personal pride in the 
"boys of the Hudson dis¬ 
trict” and their supervi¬ 
sors. He stated that 
cleanliness and order and 
the following of instruc¬ 
tions were the primary 
requisites of safe opera¬ 
tion. MR. DlTMORE ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the 
men of Hudson might 
continue to work safely 
and reach the new objec¬ 
tive which they have set 
—"Ten years Without a 
Reportable Accident." 

P. H. MONAHAN, Pro¬ 
tector of the Craft of Car¬ 
men at Hudson, responded 
with a speech stressing ap¬ 
preciation of the work of 
the supervisors in insist¬ 
ing' upon safe work and 
emphasizing the complete 





cooperation and thorough understanding between 
Craftsmen and supervisors. After thanking all 
members of the Delaware and Hudson supervisory 
force who had helped the Carmen in the achievement 
of their splended record Mr. MONAHAN presented 
a handsome bouquet to Mrs. Smailes and a gold 
mounted pen and pencil set, suitably engraved, to 
Mr. SMAILES in token of the Craft's appreciation 
of their efforts to promote safety. 

Following appropriate recitations by Miss Doro¬ 
thy Smailes, which were roundly applauded, Toast¬ 
master HOWARD called attention to the presence of 
three United States Safety Appliance Inspectors, 
Messrs. A. M. Banks, Robert Tonkin, and A. F. 
Duffy, the first two of whom were former Delaware 
and Hudson employees. 

J. E. LONG, Superintendent of Safety, recalled 
having attended three previous banquets of the Hud¬ 
son Craftsmen, each of which had been in celebra¬ 
tion of the achievement of a new goal in working 
safely, and said that he looked forward to attending 
the next affair of a similar nature three years hence. 

He then reviewed the results of accident preven¬ 
tion work in the Car Department since 1918. 

On the Pennsylvania Division alone, in 1918, 
71 carmen were injured. At the same rate, during 
the past twelve years 852 men would have been 
hurt. Actually, there have been 126, or a saving 
of 726 injuries in this one department alone. 
Thus the average for the past twelve years has been 
reduced to 10.5 injuries per year. Moreover, dur¬ 
ing the past 6 years only 6 carmen have been hurt, 
reducing the average to 1 per year, as compared 
with 71 on the division in 1918. 

After congratulating both Craftsmen and super¬ 
visors on the reduction of human suffering and 
sorrow resulting from this splendid achievement, 
Mr. LONG expressed the fervent hope that he might 
be able to join them three years hence in celebrating 
the completion of 10 years free from accident. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the floor was 
cleared and dancing was enjoyed until midnight. 

Among the guests of the Craftsmen, from other 
railroads, were J. A. Warren, Road Foreman of 
Engines, Pennsylvania Railroad, Sunbury, Pa.; 
John Clark, General Foreman, C. N. J., Ashley, 
Pa.; Divisional Car Foreman and Mrs. F. J. Gibson, 
C. N. J., Ashley, Pa.; Chief Car Inspector Harry 
Reusch, C. N. J., Jersey City; Wyrewood Jones, 
Lehigh Valley, Coxton, Pa.; Foreman and Mrs. P. 
Kohl, P. R. R., Buttonwood, Pa.; Foreman and 
Mrs. C. W. Bowman, P. R. R., Buttonwood, Pa.; 
Car Inspector and Mrs. R. D. Banker, P. R. R., 
Buttonwood, Pa. 

The operating and other departments were repre¬ 
sented by Assistant Superintendent and MRS. M. F. 


CLUNE, Carbondale; Division Accountant and 
MRS. W. F. REIDY, Carbondale; Craft Organizer 
HARRY SCHERMERHORN, Albany; General Yard- 
master and MRS. T. S. KELLY, Wilkes Barre: Yard- 
master and MRS. JACOB BRADY, Wilkes-Barre; 
Yardmaster P. W. KEINER, Plymouth; Yardmaster 
C. W. NEWTON, Hudson; and Freight Agent 
CLARENCE Smith, Hudson. 

Delaware and Hudson guests from the Car De¬ 
partment included MESSRS. CARL DlERKS, Chief 
Inspector and L. J. McLAIN, Traveling Car Inspec¬ 
tor, of Albany; W. R. DUNBAR, Divisional Car 
Foreman, Oneonta; F. L. HENDRICKS, Chief Joint 
Inspector, Wilkes-Barre; Mr. and MRS. H. A. 
PELLETT, Carbondale; Assistant Chief Joint In¬ 
spector and MRS. RUSSELL STANTON, Wilkes- 
Barre; Foreman H. Y. SHIPE, Carbondale; and 
Assistant Wreckmaster and MRS. T. F. MYERS, 
Carbondale. 

jl Legacy 

I N the pocket of an old ragged coat belonging to 
one of the insane patients of the Chicago poor- 
house there was found, after his death, a will. 
According to the Washington Law Reporter, the 
man had been a lawyer, and the will was written 
in a firm, clear hand on a few scraps of paper. 
So unusual was it that it was sent to an attorney. 
The will was probated and is now on the records of 
Cook County, Illinois. This is the will: 

I, Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and dis¬ 
posing mind and memory, do hereby make and 
publish this last will and testament, in order, as 
justly as may be, to distribute my interests in the 
world among succeeding men: 

That part of my interests which is known in 
law and recognized in the sheep-bound volumes 
as my property, being inconsiderable and of no 
account, I make no disposition of in this, my will. 
My right to live, being but a life estate, is not at 
my disposal, but, these things excepted, all else in 
the world I now proceed to devise and bequeath. 

Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, in 
trust to their children, all good little words of 
praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet names 
and endearments; and I charge said parents to use 
them justly, but generously, as the deeds of their 
children shall require. 

Item: I leave to children inclusively, but only 
for the term of their childhood, all and every 
flower of the fields and the blossoms of the woods, 
with the right to play among them freely according 
to the customs of children, warning them at the 
same time against thistles and thorns. And I 
devise to children the banks of the brooks and the 
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golden sands beneath the waters therof, and the 
odors of the willows that dip therein, and the 
white clouds that float high over the giant trees. 
And I leave the children the long, long days to 
be merry in, in a thousand ways, and the night and 
the train of the Milky Way to wonder at, but 
subject, nevertheless, to the rights herinafter given 
to lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys jointly, all the useful 
idle fields and commons where ball may be played, 
all pleasant waters where one may swim, all snow- 
clad hills where one may coast, and all streams and 
ponds where one may fish, or where, when grim 
winter comes, one may skate, to hold the same for 
the period of their boyhood. And all meadows, 
with the clover-blossoms and butterflies thereof; 
the woods with their appurtenances: the squirrels 
and the birds and echoes and strange noises, and all 
distant places, which may be visited, together with 
the adventures there found. And I give to said 
boys each his own place at the fireside at night, 
with all pictures that may be seen in the burning 
wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance or with¬ 
out any encumbrance or care. 

Item: To lovers I devise their imaginary world, 
with whatever they may need, as the stars of the 
sky, the red roses by the wall, the bloom of the 
hawthorn, the sweet strains of music, and aught 
else they may desire to figure to each other the 
lastingness and beauty of their love. 

Item: To young men jointly, I devise and 

bequeath all the boisterous inspiring sports of 
rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weakness, 
and undaunted confidence in their own strength. 
Tho they are rude, I leave to them the power 
to make lasting friendships, and of possessing 
companions, and to them, exclusively, I give all 
merry songs and grave choruses to sing with 
lusty voices. 

Item: And to those who are no longer children 
or youths, or lovers, I leave memory: and bequeath 
to them the volumes of the poems of Burns and 
Shakespeare and of other poets, if there be others, 
to the end that they may live the old days over 
again, freely and fully without tithe or diminution. 

Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns. 
I bequeath the happiness of old age, and the love 
and the gratitude of their children until they fall 
asleep. 

The author of the will was poor and insane 
and yet he was richer than are some who go about 
freely, and who have money in the bank. At any 
rate, to each of us he bequeathed something. Let 
us not fail to get our share of this unusual legacy. 
—The Grant Game. 


When a King is Sick 

T HERE are a great many persons who seem to 
enjoy being sick and receiving medical atten¬ 
tion. The assurance of a physician that 
recovery will be speedy, frequently has more effect 
on the patient than the medicine. Fortunately, 
cost in such cases is small. If one wants to get 
genuinely sick, he should thank his stars that he is 
in no way identified with royalty. When a king 
gets sick he has to dig deep down in his savings to 
meet the doctor bills. King George of England 
was a sick man about a year ago. His loyal sub¬ 
jects were much alarmed, and in fact the world was 
interested and hopeful of His Majesty’s recovery, 
which was the final happy outcome of his illness. 
But it cost him a pretty penny. 

A medical publication summarizes the cost as 
follows: 

“It is said that the recent illness of King George 
V of Great Britain cost the royal exchequer about 
$ 200 , 000 . 

"In Buckingham Palace a private pharmacy was 
established where drugs for the use of His Majesty 
were compounded. This caused an expense of not 
less than $15,000, as the pharmacist had two 
assistants. 

“Lord Dawson of Penn gave all his time to the 
King for several months and his bill was $50,000. 
Stanley Hewitt received $2,500 a month. 

“Sir Hugh Rigby performed three operations, 
and, strange as it may seem, received a fee of only 
$25 each. 

"Lionel Whitby, a bacteriologist, treated the 
King’s blood and his bill was $10,000. 

"The patient received several ray treatments at a 
total cost of $10,000. 

"A staff of six nurses was employed—reduced 
to four after the crisis had passed—and the nurses 
were paid usual fees.” 

—The Mueller Record. 
Tjhank You, Doctor 

A live-wire salesman rushed up to the home of 
a doctor in a small village about 3 a. m. and asked 
him to come at once to a distant town. 

The doctor cranked his flivver and they drove 
furiously to their destination. 

Upon their arrival the salesman asked, “How 
much is your fee, doctor?” 

"Three dollars,” said the physician in surprise. 
"Here you arc,” said the salesman, handing over 
the money, "the blamed garage keeper wanted $15 
to drive me over when I missed my train.” 
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j4bout Railroads 

I T should be fairly common knowledge that eight 
million people in the United States are directly 
dependent for their livelihood upon the rail¬ 
roads ; 

That the savings of every depositor in savings 
banks or holder of a life insurance policy are in¬ 
vested to a substantial extent in railroad bonds: 

That four billion dollars of such bonds are 
owned by savings banks and insurance companies: 

That railroads purchase annually six billion dol¬ 
lars worth of goods produced by our industries and 
farmers; 

That, in addition to the foregoing, the railroads 
perform an indispensable service to the nation day 
and night. 

These few little facts would indicate that the 
people are interested in railroads and that in a large 
measure their very prosperity depends upon them. 

What does a 15 per cent freight rate increase 
mean to the average industry or the average family 
in dollars and cents compared to the loss, incon¬ 
venience and virtual disaster, that would face this 
country as the result of a broken-down, crippled 
and bankrupt railroad system? 

One has but to remember the car shortages during 
wartime and the inability of the roads to correct 
the situation because of circumstances beyond their 
control, to realize the incalculable sum which in¬ 
dustry loses due to inadequate railroad service. 

Only public co-operation at this time, in con¬ 
sidering and remedying the problems of the rail¬ 
roads, will prevent a transportation crisis .—The 
Carbondale Leader. 


'Che Real Issue 

I N considering the mass of conflicting and technical 
evidence now being offered the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission in regard to the railroad's, 
application for a general fifteen per cent freight rate 
increase, the public should not lose sight of the 
real issue—how can the lines obtain sufficient rev¬ 
enue to continue their progress of development and 
expansion, provide for the future, maintain employ¬ 
ment and pay dividends. 

The perfect freight rate, of course, would be no 
rate at all. The lines would carry everything for 
nothing. Unfortunately, this is an economic im¬ 
possibility. And it is equally impossible for the 
rails to continue to operate indefinitely when profits 
are so low, as is now the case in some instances, that 
they are insufficient to meet fixed charges alone. 
During the first part of this year, their net profit, 
on an annual basis, was but little more than two 
per cent on the investment—less than the govern¬ 
ment pays holders of its tax-free bonds which are 
backed by the entire resources of the nation. 

Whether the rate increase is deserved, under the 
law, is for the Commission to decide. But it 
should be pointed out that in the nine years since 
1922 there have been over 6,000 rate decreases, 
which have cost the railroads some $6,580,000,000 
in revenues. When rates are cut few people hear 
of it—but when there is need for a raise much argu¬ 
ment results. This may be human nature—but it 
does not get away from the fact that the lines are 
our principal medium of transport, and that their 
property is intimately related to the prosperity of 
us all .—The Glens Falls Times. 

Jllhany Community Chest 

T HE week of October 18th-26th has been set 
as the time for raising funds necessary to 
carry on the work of the Albany Community 
Chest. Due to conditions existing during the past 
year over $25,000 in extra allotments have been 
distributed by the several organizations which bene¬ 
fit from the Chest. 

It is probable that the needs of the coming season 
will be even greater. The Chest authorities have 
prepared to meet this condition by including a $60.- 
000 emergency fund in the total of $454,053 
which is to be raised at this time. 

Everyone with a job or resources, and all corpo¬ 
rations are asked to give this year. The support of 
every Albanian is needed. 

To speak wisely may not always be easy, but 
to refrain from speaking ill requires only silence. 
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Western Ways 

Through Eastern Eyes 

“jl Strange People, ” Say We All, of Each Other 


J UST as our Japanese ways appear unaccountable 
to you, so your Occidental ways are equally 
illogical to us,'” says Kimpei Sheba, writing 
in a recent issue of Asia. "Suppose I set down a 
few of the customs, observed during a brief stay 
in the United States, which seem strange to a 
Japanese.” 

It is early morning in a typical American home. 
You are resting on soft pillows and spring beds. 
We are different even while we sleep, since in 
Japan people lie on hard beds and rest their heads 
on firm pillows, those used by the women encased 
in wooden sheaths. 

Presently you awake. You sit up and stretch 
yourselves, facing the foot of the bed. As we in 
Japan rise, we make a turn so that, when we 
stretch ourselves, we have our faces turned in rhe 
opposite direction, toward the pillow. In brush¬ 
ing your teeth you devote as little time as possible 
to the undertaking. Our countrymen take as 
long as possible. In fact it is not uncommon for 
a Japanese of the lower classes to be seen out on a 
morning’s walk in the neighborhood of his home, 
brushing his teeth. After washing your faces, 
you use a dry towel. We wipe our faces with a 
moist towel. 

As the typical American family is about to sit 
down to breakfast, the mistress of the house will 
call to her husband, "Harry, won't you run up¬ 
stairs and bring me something to put over my 
shoulders?” And Harry runs up. In a Japanese 
family, Mr. Sato would be sitting at the breakfast 
table while his wife was. still busy in the kitchen. 
As she came into the dining room, Mr. Sato might 
call out: "Run up, will you, and fetch my glasses.” 
Mrs. Sato would obediently hasten upstairs. 

Yes, it seems we do things in exactly the 
opposite way—even to saying grace. In American 
homes, if grace is said, it is before food that is 
eaten by the living. In Japan prayers are recited 
only before food that is proffered to the dead. 
And, when we say grace, we have our faces turned 
up, while you pray with your faces turned down. 
American or European women in mourning wear 
black dresses, whereas in Japan women wear only 
white during this sad period. On the other hand, 


black is the conventional costume worn at wed¬ 
dings in Japan 

You people develop love before marriage, and it 
very frequently happens that this love grows less 
intense as the months pass after the ceremony. Our 
people frequently develop love only after the 
marriage ceremony is over; for in the majority of 
cases the man and woman are not sufficiently well 
acquainted even to hold hands during the period 
of their engagement. 

A Japanese carpenter pulls his saw, while an 
American pushes his. In using a pair of scissors 
your womenfolk operate the handle end, while we 
push together the tips. You stand your umbrellas 
with the handle end up; we stand ours with the 
handle down. In carrying a closed umbrella, you 
hold the handle, but we dangle ours from a string 
attached to the opposite end. In entering a house 
you first of all take off your headgear. The first 
thing we do is to remove our footgear. If you 
have brought a guest home with you and he has a 
gift, he presents it immediately. Our custom is to 
leave the gift on parting. In presenting the gift, 
you inform your host that it is something very nice 
and you hope he will like it. In Japan we assure 
our friends that anything we may choose to present 
as a gift is really of no value and we know he will 
have little use for it. You open a gift in the pres¬ 
ence of the person who gives it to you. In Japan 
this is never done. 

Our “after dinner” speeches are made before 
dinner. In Japan people will wait hours, drinking 
tea, before commencing to eat but will leave as soon 
as the meal is over. In western countries people 
object to waiting for their meals but will stay for 
hours after their meals, drinking coffee. In the 
Occident people are supposed to eat all that is on 
their plates. This is bad taste in Nippon. You 
stand as a sign of respect, but in Japan it is dis¬ 
respectful to stand—one must always sit on the 
floor in greeting a guest. Again, in America it is 
regarded as undignified to have no furniture in a 
room. In Japan it is undignified to have furniture 
in a room. 

We differ not only in our actions but in the way 
in which we look at things. For instance, a 
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European visitor to Nippon finds a litter of un¬ 
wanted puppies left in the bushes. He cannot help 
protesting against such cruelty. On the other 
hand, when a Japanese hears that in western coun¬ 
tries unwanted pups are killed, he will ask, "How 
does anyone know that the helpless puppies prefer 
to die?” Told that it is better for the puppies to 
be painlessly put to death than to be left in the 
bushes where their chance of keeping alive is very 
small indeed, he is certain to ask: "Why then are 
not famine-stricken people in China killed pain¬ 
lessly?” 

Take the case of aged people. Elderly folk in 
America generally do not live with their grown-up 
children. In Japan the children, out of considera¬ 
tion for their parents, prefer suffering a little dis¬ 
comfort to having their parents live apart from 
them. 

Another matter in which Japanese differ is in 
smiling when they are reprimanded. This has 
caused a great deal of misunderstanding between 
foreign employers and Japanese employees—almost 
as much misunderstanding as the Japanese custom 
of actually saying no when yes is meant, and vice 
versa. 

Visitors to Japan frequently find it difficult to 
keep from laughing outright on observing some of 
the ridiculous things we do in an effort to affect 
western ways. This is especially true in the case 
of English signboards. “Ladies have fits inside,” 
you may read over a dressmaker's shop: or "Have 
your head cut here,” over a barber shop. 

When the first train was run between Tokyo and 
Yokohama the late Meiji Emperor attended the 
memorable ceremony. To be in keeping with the 
wave of westernization that then swept the country, 
the Emperor planned to ride to the station in a 
horsedrawn carriage rather than in the court palan¬ 
quin. The only difficulty in using a carriage was 
to find a suitable livery for the driver. After a 
search in the official wardrobe, a foreign garment 
was discovered which seemed to answer very well. 
It was dignified, had buttons and decorative stripes 
and was said to have been bought at a foreign 
auction in Yokohama. So His Majesty rode in his 
new carriage, and all seemed well to Japanese eyes. 
But it was difficult for foreigners among the spec¬ 
tators to keep from laughing, and naturally so. 
The driver was in pajamas! 

But there are in America things which seem just 
as ridiculous to Japanese eyes. For instance, in 
New York recently, when I happened to be walking 
in Fifth Avenue, I beheld a sight which almost 
caused me to hold my sides lest I burst from 
laughter. For what should I behold in midday 
and in the very heart of the greatest city in the 


world but an American woman pridefully walking 
along, wearing a dark blue Japanese coat: or happi, 
on the back of which, in flaring red Japanese charac¬ 
ters six inches in height, were the words "Fire 
Extinguisher.” It was a coat patterned after those 
issued by the Tokyo fire department. 

So, hereafter, to the American visitor in Japan 
who exdaims, "Gosh, you’re a strange people!” 
permit me to reply—in a spirit of friendship, of 
course—“The same to you.” 

Football and Railroads 

ITH the football season just around the 
corner, let us consider football schedules— 
and few things reflect changed conditions 
more than these. Not even the aeroplane has con¬ 
quered space to a greater degree than have the makers 
of schedules for our college teams. 

It hasn’t been so many years since college games 
were confined to contests between teams only a few 
hundred miles apart. But now, teams think noth¬ 
ing of making the jaunt from coast to coast. It is 
indeed a minor college that doesn’t play at least 
one opponent from a thousand miles or more away. 

Of course it is quite a problem for a college coach 
to bring his team a thousand miles or more and have 
his players in good condition for such an exacting 
ordeal as the modern football game. How does he 
transport them? Does he crowd them into a bus, 
and perhaps save a few dollars in fare? Does he 
summon the aeroplane and get them there somewhat 
quicker? He does neither. He uses the railroad 
train because he knows that steel Pullman cars offer 
the safest, as well as the most comfortable and 
reliable way of getting his players to destination in 
condition to play good football. 

Notre Dame’s Ramblers were of course the most 
famous and the most widely traveled of all recent 
football teams. Each year their schedule included 
games in the frozen, icebound north and perhaps 
a week later another game in sunny Georgia or 
California. But for all of their games their teams 
reported on the field in perfect condition. Probably 
no one knows how many thousands of miles their 
teams traveled over the railroads, and without death 
or injury to any player. And no real lover of 
football but will miss Knute Rockne this year and 
wish that Knute had stuck to the railroads instead 
of using an aeroplane for that fateful trip he made 
last winter. 

—Central of Georgia Magazine. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

The sting of remorse is largely the consequence 
that one has made a fool of himself. 
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Seventy-foot Freight Car 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
recently turned out an experi¬ 
mental design of freight car in¬ 
tended for the transportation of 
automobiles. Approximately 70 
feet in length, this car will ac¬ 
commodate five automobiles of 
ordinary size on their own 
wheels, under cover, and may be 
loaded in the time it takes to 
drive the cars in at the end door. 
A special arrangement of T- 
slots and cable fastenings secure 
the lading while in transit. 


The Twists Explained 

Upon being asked why there 
were so many unnecessary curves 
in the Missouri Pacific’s line be¬ 
tween Superior and Pressner, 
Neb., a railroader explained that 
when the line was built the con¬ 
tractor agreed to build a specified 
number of miles of track, but 
forgot to include in his estimate 
the cost of building a bridge 
over the Platte river. He there¬ 
fore put enough curves in the 
track to complete the required 
mileage before the river was 
reached. 


Signal Tower Mooed 

The movement of 350 trains 
daily past a signal tower at the 
North Station passenger termin¬ 
al, Boston, Mass., continued 
without interruption while the 
tower was being moved 35 feet. 
For four days prior to the mov¬ 
ing a force of men was busy 
adding 35 feet of slack to the 
640 electric cables in addition 
to hot water, cold water and 
compressed air pipes. The ac¬ 
tual moving took only three 
and one-half hours during which 
the towerman continued about 
his duties as usual. 


Whistling Costs 


While feeling its way through 
a thick fog near Gillette, N. J., 
28 miles west of New York, 
early one morning, an electric 
suburban train on the Lacka¬ 
wanna struck and killed a buck, 
one of four wild deer which 
were standing on the track. In 
accordance with the law, the 
Lackawanna promptly reported 
the killing of the buck to the 
state game warden. Someone 
had a venison dinner that night. 


Hasty Marriages 
When a freight train rumbled 
to a stop at The Pas, Manitoba, 
Can., a short time ago, Arch¬ 
deacon Faries dropped off and in 
four minutes married two coup¬ 
les. Presently the train started 
again and the clergyman caught 
the caboose. It is well that he 
did, moreover, for the next train 
would not come through for 
two months. 


In an effort to reduce the 
number of grade crossing ac¬ 
cidents along its line a south¬ 
western railroad installed a new 
and louder type of whistle on 
its engines and insisted that the 
enginemen hold the whistle lever 
down until the crossing was 
reached. It was estimated that 
it costs the railroad $100 a day 
for this extra warning to motor¬ 
ists, but that it pays. 


The. Modem. 

SIAMESE 

TWlVS. 


The United States and the Railroads arc 
inseparable. The LIFE of ONE depends on ihe OTHER.. 
Certain influences would opemte to SEPARATE ttion-but 
that would be disastrous to each. Proper protection and 
15% increase in. rates, as a TONIC .would, 
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t r THEN the walls of your castles have crumbled 
1 / 1 / And all of your hopes seem in vain, 

Do not despair, the stones are still there, 
Why not build them over again? 

The stones that you lift will strengthen 
Your hopes as you lift them, so try 
To start right away, keep building each day, 

But this time don’t build them so high. 

—Norfolk & Western Magazine. 




